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taste. But it has to be remembered that such was the
custom of the day. Ecclesiastics spoke much more openly
in the eighteenth century than they do in the twentieth of
their desire for advancement It may be that they were
more worldly-minded than their successors; but it would
be perhaps unjust to regard this as a sufficient explanation
of their apparent eagerness to grasp at preferment, and of
their tendency to measure the desirability of an eccle-
siastical office solely by the annual income attached to it.
Patronage was distributed in those days much more frankly
on grounds of private interest or friendship than it is now;
and statesmen took a very low view of their duty to the
Established Church in respect of the persons whom they
selected for high office. Merit was little likely to meet
with any appropriate reward, unless the ear of the minister
in power could be reached by some powerful friend. If a
man did not ask for preferment, it was taken for granted
that he did not desire it. Thus much may be said in
deprecation of too severe a judgement upon the ecclesiastics
among whom Swift lived, and for whom he wrote many
letters of recommendation. He did not scruple, indeed, in
the days of Queen Anne to press his own claims upon his
political friends. But his pride forbade any servile applica-
tion for help, and he never asked, I think, for anything
personal during the last thirty years of his life. He was all
the more urgent in pressing upon those who had the dis-
posal of patronage the claims of his friends. Swift's
altruism was very strong, and his love of power and of
exhibiting his influence with the great, combined with his
pity for those who had not been successful in the battle of
life, led him sometimes too far. In truth, he was over fond
of interfering in the distribution of Church offices, and was
not always cautious enough in his recommendations, as, for
instance, in the case of the Rev. Matthew Pilkington, a very
poor creature, whom he persuaded Lord Mayor Barber to
take as his chaplain.1 A characteristic sentence in one of

1 See Bolinghroke to Swift, 12 April, 1734.his words and turned his phrases.
